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THE PSALMS OF THE PHARISEES. 



By Professor Frank C. Porter, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 



Importance to Christians of a knowledge of Pharisaism. — Difficulty of 
gaining this knowledge from extant sources. — Value of the Psalms of Solo- 
mon as a source. — Editions. — Origin of the Pharisaic and Sadducean parties. 
— Crises in the history of their conflict. — The Psalms of Solomon the prod- 
uct of the decisive period of this history. — Two fundamentals of Pharisaism : 
Messianic Hope and Law. — Remarks on free will, Messiah, resurrection. — 
Good and bad elements in Pharisaism. 

The end of the historical study of the Bible is to give an 
account and explanation, as complete and exact as possible, of 
the beginning of Christianity. The crucial question is, How far 
was the Christian religion the outcome of a development, and 
how far the creation of Christ? What was old and what was 
new in the teaching and work of Jesus of Nazareth? On the 
answer to this question even one's religious profession depends. 
If Christianity was a natural product of Judaism, in the direct 
line of development, and Jesus was only one, even if the greatest, 
of Israel's prophets, we ought to call ourselves Jews, unless, 
indeed, we renounce the religion of the Bible altogether. If we 
ascribe a greater degree of originality and a final perfection to 
the teachings of Jesus we may claim to be Unitarian Christians. 
If we are Evangelicals it should be because we find in the words 
and person of Christ such a new word of God, such a new life 
from God, that we are bound to believe in a unique and super- 
natural deed and manifestation of God in him. So much is 
involved in the question, What is new and what is old in the 
religion of Jesus? To its answer all Old Testament and all New 
Testament studies essentially contribute, but in the nature of the 
case an especially direct and decisive contribution should be 
expected from the study of Pharisaism in the time of Christ. A 
few obvious considerations will justify this statement. 
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Christ came denying the legalism, but reaffirming, though in 
a transformed sense, the Messianic hope of Pharisaic Judaism. It 
was in an important sense through Pharisaism that the concep- 
tions and the phrases, Son of Man, Kingdom of God, Eternal 
Life, were ready and fitted for his use. We cannot know what 
he meant by them unless we know what they meant to those to 
whom he spoke. We cannot know what was new in his use of 
them unless we know what was old. On the other hand, it was 
Pharisaism that fostered that religious mind and heart in Judaism 
which revealed and condemned itself by the rejection of Christ. 
If Christianity was a fulfilment of one element of Pharisaism, it 
was a protest against another, and that the prevailing element, 
of which Rabbinism and the Talmud were the fulfilment. But 
contrast contributes as much as agreement to the answer of our 
question. The Pharisees were the first foes whom Christ encoun- 
tered. Their opposition to him must essentially have influenced 
the forms of his teaching and the lines of his activity, as it still 
more clearly determined the outward course and end of his 
earthly life. After the resurrection it was to Pharisees that 
Christianity was first preached ; it was Pharisaic objections and 
attacks that gave occasion to the first argumentative formulations 
of the new faith, and that called forth its consciousness of inde- 
pendence. A Pharisee became the apostle of Christ to the Gen- 
tiles, and Pharisaic tendencies within the church, Pharisaic 
denials of his gospel and apostleship, were the chief — not, of 
course, the only — occasion for the letters that bear the name of 
Paul. 

If the importance of a knowledge of Pharisaism be conceded, 
it must be said that there are serious obstacles in the way of 
securing it. The New Testament is the most important source, 
and gives us vivid, deep-going impressions, but still leaves us in 
the dark at many important points. It gives few details of 
Pharisaic doctrine, and no account of the origin of the party. 
The Old Testament throws light on the beginnings of that 
division within Judaism which led, though not until after the 
Maccabean wars, to the formation of the Pharisaic and Saddu- 
cean parties. But the earlier division was not identical with the 
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later. We need to understand the process intervening between 
those beginnings and that outcome which the New Testament 
writers and Josephus knew. The Talmud and other rabbinical 
writings are in a sense the final testament of Pharisaism, and 
Jewish writers generally insist on their adequacy as a historical 
source. But one rightly hesitates to use with implicit confidence 
sources from two to seven centuries later than the period he is 
studying, however strongly the integrity of Jewish oral tradition 
is urged. In fact, the picture of the Pharisaic and Sadducean 
parties drawn from these books is now known to be, in essential 
respects, unhistorical. We are thrown back upon the apocryphal 
and pseudepigraphic writings. Such books as II Maccabees, 
Tobit, Judith, perhaps Enoch, perhaps the Assumption of Moses, 
quite certainly the Book of Jubilees, may be used as sources of 
Pharisaism ; yet hardly one of them has a well determined date, 
and the question how far they were really representative of the 
party, how far the product of individual reflection or fancy, is 
hard to answer. 

These considerations will serve to explain the eagerness and 
satisfaction with which the historian turns to the book of eighteen 
Pharisaic Psalms, called the Psalms of Solomon. That they are 
Pharisaic is unquestioned even by Jews. Almost as certainly 
were they not a mere individual performance, but were written 
by various men in the name and spirit of the community, for 
use in the common services of the synagogue, so that they must 
have expressed the ideas and feelings of the party as a whole. 
The date of the book is established, not by traditional evidence, 
but by unmistakable historical allusions in the Psalms themselves 
to Pompey's conquest of Jerusalem (63 B. C), and to his death 
(48 B. C.) 1 The book, therefore, fulfils every requirement of a 
first-rate historical source, and gives sure footing in a most 
interesting region where there is much trying insecurity. 

The Psalms of Solomon are no new discovery. They stand 
in many manuscripts of the Septuagint, having been regarded 
by some circles of Christians as belonging to the Old Testament 

1 Wellhausen gives as the dates of the Psalms, 80-40 B. C, Schiirer, 63-48 B. C, 
Ryle and James, 70-40 B. C. 
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canon. They were not received into the Hebrew canon, which 
was indeed already closed, nor were they valued by the later 
rabbis, since after the destruction of Jerusalem the conflicts out 
of which they sprang and the hopes they voiced were things of 
the past. The original Hebrew was therefore lost. The Greek 
misses the original sense often enough both to betray the fact 
that it is a translation and to offer numerous difficulties to the 
reader. The comparative neglect of the book has been due, 
however, not to its difficulty, but to the failure to put it in its 
proper historical position, and to appreciate the importance of 
its historical testimony. This was first done, I believe, by Well- 
hausen, who gave a critical study of the Psalms, with a transla- 
tion and notes, in his brilliant book on the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees. 1 The book has been hardly accessible in English. Dr. 
Pick's text and translation in the Presbyterian Review, October, 
1883, did not adequately meet the need of an English edition. 
A worthy treatment of the book at last, however, appeared, by 
Prof. Ryle, and Mr. James, of Cambridge, 2 a book of admirable 
scholarship, though somewhat overweighted with critical details. 
The general historical significance of the book in connection 
with the history of the Pharisaic party is still clearest in the 
pages of Wellhausen. In attempting a brief sketch or sugges- 
tion of the historical bearing and significance of the book, I 
wish to be understood as aiming chiefly to send the reader to the 
Psalms themselves, and give him some points of view from 
which to approach them. 

The differences between the Pharisaic and Sadducean parties 
were formerly supposed to be doctrinal. The Pharisees accepted 
and cultivated the traditional law ; the Sadducees acknowledged 
only the written Pentateuch. The Pharisees believed in divine 
predestination as well as in human responsibility ; the Sadducees, 
onlv in freedom. The Pharisees believed in the resurrection, 

"Die Pharisaer und die Sadducaer. Eine Untersuchung zur inneren jiidischen 
Geschichte. Pp. 164. Greifswald, 1874. Out of print. 

2 Psalms of the Pharisees, commonly called the Psalms of Solomon. The text 
newlv revised from all the M3S. Edited, with Introduction, English Translation, 
Notes, Appendix, and Indices, by H. E. Ryle and M. R. James. Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1891. Pp. xciv., 176; #3.75. 
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and in angels and spirits ; the Sadducees denied both. 1 It has 
been shown, however, especially by Wellhausen and Schiirer, 
that these differences of opinion over which the Pharisee and 
Sadducee of the time of the New Testament and of Josephus 
disputed, were of a secondary character, and that the original 
contrast was not between diverging doctrinal tendencies but 
between a secular and political party on the one side and a reli- 
gious and churchly sect on the other. More precisely, the Sad- 
ducees were the adherents and supporters of the Maccabean 
kingdom and the high-priesthood of the Maccabean princes ; the 
Pharisees were those who, on religious grounds, protested against 
both. The Asidaeans had supported Judas at first, but deserted 
him when they saw, as they thought, that personal or political 
ambition was making him unfaithful to the law. 2 They did not 
sympathize with the effort to establish an independent state, for 
they would know no king but God ; and they were strenuously 
opposed to the assumption by the Maccabean rulers of the office 
of high priest as itself illegal and as involving a constant profa- 
nation of the most sacred office. This double protest against 
the worldly kingdom and the unlawful high-priesthood of the 
Maccabees, made of the Asidaeans a party of dissent. They were 
"Separatists" not primarily from the common mass who knew 
not the law, but from the ruling national party. It was about 
the existence and character of the Maccabean kingdom then 
that the two parties divided. The Sadducees were simply the 
Maccabean party, who assumed or were given the name of Zadok, 
the traditional ancestor of the Jerusalem priesthood. Their for- 
tunes were inseparably bound up with those of the Maccabean 
kingdom. During the one hundred years of its existence they 
were in the ascendency ; with its fall they fell, though as long 
as a remnant of political power remained in the hands of the 
priestly party it could maintain a semblance of its former signi- 
ficance. The two chief crises in the fall of the Sadducees were 
the conquest of Jerusalem by Pompey, 63 B.C., which ended the 

1 Josephus. Bell. Jud. II., 8:14. Ant. XVIII., 1 : 3, 4. Mk. 12:18 and par. Acts 
23:8. 

2 See I Mac. 2 : 42; 7 : iff, esp. 12-14 5 from the Sadducean standpoint. 
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Maccabean state, and the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, 70 
a.d., which practically ended the political existence of Judaism. 
The first event left the Sadducee with only the shadow of his 
former dignity and significance ; the second led to his speedy 
extinction. 1 The first gave Pharisaism the upper hand ; the sec- 
ond left it in sole possession of the field. The first event ended 
the first great contention of the parties in favor of the Pharisee, 
but the rivalry and hatred continued, and the conflict waged 
about secondary matters. Our chief sources, the New Testa- 
ment and Josephus, reflect the relations of the parties after this 
change. It is because they do not take us back of Pompey's 
victory that they do not enable us to understand the original 
and fundamental character of the conflict. 

It is therefore most fortunate that the Psalms of Solomon are 
the product of just the decisive period in the history of the par- 
ties. They express the fundamental conviction of Pharisaism in 
the hope that God will overthrow the godless kingdom, and in 
the joy of triumph when by the hand of the Roman he has done 
it. This was the vindication of the Pharisees' faith and effort. 
It was in a considerable measure their own deed. For Roman 
interference was made necessary by the struggles, rising at times 
to the point of civil war, between the ruling political and the rul- 
ing religious parties. During the century of Maccabean rule 
the Pharisees, the religious, the righteous, had been the despised 
and persecuted. Though their growing influence among the 
people had forced occasional favors from the rulers, yet, on 
the whole, they had been oppressed and abused by their ene- 
mies, in whose hands were riches and honor and power. The 
Psalms of Solomon breath the very spirit of this struggle. The 
long hatred finds expression, the loud complaint, the exultation 
in the coming of judgment at last. The Roman is God's instru- 
ment for the overthrow of the sinful kingdom. "He brought 
him that is from the end of the earth, him who strikes mightily" 
(2:16). True, the Romans went beyond their divine commis- 
sion. "They brought reproach upon Jerusalem by treading her 

•Rabban Jochanan ben Sakkai, 70-80 a.d. is the last Pharisaic rabbi who dis- 
puted with Sadducee s. 
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under foot." "They mocked, and spared her not in their wrath 
and anger and vengeance." " They did it not in zeal but in lust of 
soul" (2:20, 25, 27). So that the religious sense was not satis- 
fied until Pompey was seen, "that insolent one, lying pierced 
upon the high-places of Egypt .... his dead body corrupted 
upon the waves in great contempt ; and there was none to bury 

him"; because " he considered not that he was a man He 

said, I will be lord of earth and sea ; and perceived not that it 
is God who is great ..." (2:30-35). Nevertheless Pompey's 
deed is a righteous judgment of God upon the Maccabean rulers. 
"Thou didst recompense sinners according to their works, accord- 
ing to their sins that were wicked exceedingly" (2:17). It 
is a vindication of Pharisaism — a fulfilment of the Phar- 
isaic curse against "the profane one who sits in the sanhe- 
drin, when his heart is far removed from the Lord;" "his 
hand is first upon the sinner as though he were full of 
zeal ; yet he himself is guilty in all manner of sins." " Let 
God," cries the Psalmist, "destroy them that live in hypocrisy in 
the company of the saints." "Let dishonor be his portion, O 
Lord, in thy sight; let his going out be with groaning and his 
coming in with a curse; let his life, O Lord, be spent in pain, in 
poverty and want ; let his sleep be in anguish and his awaking 
in perplexities ; .... let his old age be childless and solitary 
until his removal (Ps. IV.). 

The protest against the Maccabean rulers who were "lifted 
up to the stars " in prosperity and pride, but whose " transgressions 
were greater than those of the heathen before them," made the 
party of the Pharisees. This protest was based on two princi- 
ples of the religious specialists of Judaism : belief in the Mes- 
sianic Hope, and a scrupulous regard for the Law. They opposed 
the kingdom of the Maccabees because of their faith in the com- 
ing kingdom of God. The effort by war and politics to reestab- 
lish a human kingdom of Israel was a denial of the Messianic 
Hope. "God is King," that is their watchword (2:34; 17:1). 
The assumption by the Maccabees of the throne of David is arro- 
gant usurpation. They opposed also the high-priesthood of the 
Maccabean princes because it was a violation of the Law. It 
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was for the sake of Alcimus, whom they thought the lawful 
high-priest, that the Asidaeans first withdrew from the cause of 
Judas. The first serious break with the rulers happened, accord- 
ing to Josephus, on the occasion of their demanding of Jonathan 
that he resign the high-priesthood, and be content to be prince. 
It was while Alexander Jannaeus was officiating as high-priest 
that he was insulted and attacked by the Pharisaic multitude, an 
event issuing in civil war. The Psalms of Solomon frequently 
reflect the horror inspired in the Pharisaic mind at the spectacle 
of the princes coming with hands profaned by intercourse with 
Gentiles, or by contact with the dead in war, and with hearts 
defiled by unjust judgments and immoral lives, to perform the 
most sacred offices of the temple. "The holy things of the 
Lord they utterly profaned" (1:8). "They defiled the holy 
things of the Lord, and polluted the gifts of God with iniquities" 
(2:3). "The holy things of God they took for spoil ; and there 
was no heir to redeem. They went up to the altar of the Lord 
from all manner of impurity" (8:12, 13). 

The Pharisees, then, believed in the Messianic Kingdom of 
God ; the Sadducees believed in the existing kingdom of the 
Maccabees, which they could indeed describe in thoroughly 
Messianic language. 1 They were bound to the present, the Phar- 
isees to the coming age. And on the other hand, the Pharisee 
believed in the minute observance of the law at all hazard and 
sacrifice ; to this both personal and national advantages were 
wholly secondary. The Sadducee believed in using the most 
available means for attaining political power. Such law-observ- 
ance as was necessary for the order and stability of the com- 
munity he would require. About laws that stood in the way of 
his ambitions he was not troubled with scruples. If he was con- 
servative as against Pharisaic novelties of practice and opin- 
ion, it was the conservatism of the worldly man, interested in 
maintaining the existing state of things, with which his personal 
fortunes are connected, and untroubled by religious hopes or 
fears. This original contrast explains the later disputes to which 
I have referred. The difference of opinion regarding free will 

■See I Mace, 14 14-15. 
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is simply the difference between the secular and the religious 
mind. The doctrine of resurrection was simply a part of the 
Messianic Hope, rejected as a whole by Sadducees for political 
reasons. Neither of these were originally philosophical or theo- 
logical disputes. 

Regarding theological questions in detail, I can make only 
two or three remarks jn closing. 

If we can render 9:7 thus: "O God, our works are in thy 
choice and [yet] in the power of our own souls to do righteous- 
ness and iniquity in the works of our hands," 1 then we have an 
interesting parallel to the famous paradox of the Mishnah : 
" Everything is foreseen ; and free-will is given. And the world 
is judged by grace ; and everything is according to law " ; and to 
Josephus's testimony: "the Pharisees ascribe all things to fate 
and God, and yet hold that to do right or not lies chiefly upon 
man, though fate helps in each action." 2 

Psalm XVII. contains, as is well known, the noblest descrip- 
tion of the coming Son of David, the Christ, which post-exilic 
Jewish literature offers ; its striking characteristic is the predom- 
inance of the ethical over the political elements in the Messiah's 
endowments and functions. The type is evidently conceived in 
contrast to that presented by the existing occupant of David's 
throne, the hated Maccabean prince. 

The figure of the Messiah appears only in this Psalm and the 
one following ; the doctrine of resurrection is clearly expressed 
only once, in Psalm III., which contains no indication of date. 
"They that fear the Lord shall rise unto life eternal, and their 
life shall be in the light of the Lord and shall never fail" (3 : 16). 
Ryle and James, who are too much inclined to assume a unity of 
authorship, regard this as the teaching of the book as a whole. 
It is, however, omitted in the elaborate Messianic pictures of 
Psalms XVII. and XVIII., and is even excluded by the benediction 
on "those who shall be born in those days, to behold the bless- 
ing of Israel" (17:50; 18:7). The only immortality which the 

1 Ryle and James hesitate between this and " Our works are in our choice, yea, in 
the power of our own soul." 

2 Bel. Jud. II., 8 : 14, cf. Ant. XIII., 5:9, XVIII., 1 :3. 
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Psalms uniformly affirm is that of the nation, or of the commu- 
nity of the righteous. 1 The doctrine of resurrection was surpris- 
ingly slow in becoming an established dogma of Pharisaism. 

The impression we get of Pharisaism from this book is, on the 
whole, favorable. The period of its early struggles and persecu- 
tions was in fact its best period. In its protest against Sadducee- 
ism it was in the right. The political ambitions of the Maccabee 
did in fact endanger the religious possession of Judaism, which 
was by far its most precious treasure. "The Pharisees have the 
merit of having ruined the state of the Hasmoneans and rescued 
Judaism." 2 Before the fall of the Maccabean house it was not 
the Pharisee but the Sadducee who was the hypocrite, who used 
religious profession as a mask worn for selfish and worldly ends 

(cf. Ps. 4 :i-7)- 

In the Psalms of the first and second chapters of Luke we 
see the survival and development of the better sides of Pharisaism 
expressed in a form closely related to that of our Psalms. But 
from Christ's descriptions of Pharisaism we learn the speedy 
triumph of its worse over its better elements, and those funda- 
mental and hopeless faults which unfitted it to endure the test of 
popularity and success. 

"See Psalms 7:1-9; 8:33-41; 9:16-20; 10:5-9; " :8-iO; 12:7-8; 15:6-15, and 
so probably 13 :9~io; 14 : 1-7; 9:9; cf. 12:8. 
2 Wellhausen, p. 95. 



